FORBIDDEN JOURNEY
Which is a comment on this century of aeroplanes and
radio messages.
We should find no more markets and had made all our
purchases and packed them in bags and cases. There were
bricks of tea with a drill to cut them when bargaining with
natives. There was barley for the horses, and saddles, nose-
bags, whips, fetters, axes, ropes, etc. I had spent part of my
evenings trying to remember all the things I had found
necessary on previous expeditions. I had appealed to Peter
and he remembered that we should need fishing-hooks to
catch river fish with. As a matter of fact, water-courses,
which were marked on our map with dots, were rare and
capricious in the Tsaidam. Fortunately we might expect to
find sheep and make them the basis of our diet.
Now, in the courtyard of the Urechs' Chinese house, the
kneeling camels were slowly being laden. A Mongol with his
sheepskin loosed, leaving him naked to the waist, lifted a case
against his chest, matched it with another and tied them
together with a horsehair rope. Then, with the help of an
assistant, he balanced the double load across the padded pack-
saddle. The camel, when he felt his humps were getting
unnecessary rough handling, would give a whine that
sounded like the creaking of a door. Amongst the lively
Chinese surrounding us, Li, with his little eyes half-closed,
looked as if he were asleep, and for the moment he was
unable to make out a single word Peter said to him,
We crossed Tangar for the last time and left by the South
Gate. On the other side of the bridge we took leave of the
Urechs. They had proved such charming and helpful
friends. To trick the evil genii, who might be tempted to
punish our presumption, we said jokingly:
"It isn't good-bye. What with the war in Sinkiang and
the authorities at Lhasa, we're bound to be back in a few
months."
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